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ware, he could see no cause for secession in the election of Lincoln; but
he admitted that a citizen of Georgia, a tropical state, might. He did
not believe there could be peace based upon concessions extracted by
force. He did believe that peaceful secession was probably the best an-
swer and proposed a resolution authorizing the President to make a
treaty of recognition with the Confederacy.
During the third week, while Breckinridge and Bayard were giving
public advice on policy, other Democrats had been working on peace
moves behind the scenes. Secretary Seward had been enlisting their aid
to keep the Confederate commissioners in Washington until he could
arrange for the evacuation of Sumter. Associate Justice Samuel Nelson
of the United States Supreme Court was a citizen of New York, a
former chief justice of that state, and an old acquaintance of Seward.
From him the premier now secured the help of his colleague on the
supreme bench, Associate Justice John A. Campbell of Alabama. The
latter agreed, March 15, to talk to Crawford and Forsyth and to write
to Davis; he was to convey to them delicately that Sumter was in the
process of evacuation.22
President Lincoln was not nearly so certain about Sumter as Seward.
He was impressed by Fox's plan of reenforcing the fort which Blair,
now in the cabinet, was in a position to support heartily. Also he was
still hoping that he could rally Union sentiment in the South. However,
as General Scott and the cabinet advised against reenforcements and
the Union sentiment seemed neither cooperative nor even discernible,
he must have more adequate information. While Seward was working
on the commissioners, Lincoln was investigating.
He sent agents to Charleston, and he endeavored to negotiate with
the Virginia convention still in session. Fox was despatched to Sumter
to look over the ground at first hand, and Lincoln commissioned two
friends to carry out an ingenious plan to secure information regarding
possible Union sentiment. An Illinois friend, S. A. Hurlbut, of South
Carolina antecedents was sent to Charleston to make contacts very
quietly, and another Illinoisan, Ward Lamon, of Virginia birth went
thither very publicly. Lamon was given much newspaper attention,
especially when he indicated that he was there to make arrangements
for possible evacuation. The result was that Hurlbut was entirely un-